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An American Foreign Policy? 


The sharp divergence in opinion in regard to the wisest 
policy for the United States to follow in the present 
international situation was clearly brought out at the meet- 
ing of the Foreign Policy Association in New York on 
February 5. T. A. Bisson of the Association, who has 
just returned from the Far East, insisted that collective 
action is the only practicable policy. The basic reason 
for this is the fact that Japanese aggression is a “deter- 
mined and ruthless attempt” to extinguish China’s na- 
tional independence. Three steps should be taken. First, 
the consumers’ boycott of Japanese goods—a non-violent 
sanction with no risks attached—should be made as thor- 
ough and complete as possible within the limits of volun- 
tary education and propaganda. Secondly, every effort 
should be made to see that China is supplied with the 
munitions of war indispensable to the defense of its na- 
tional existence. Thirdly, the United States should co- 
operate with other nations, preferably under the auspices 
of the Far Eastern Advisory Committee of the League, in 
an embargo of shipments of scrap iron, oil, and other raw 
materials vitally necessary to the functioning of Japan’s 
war machine. While there are risks in this program, 
they are not so great as those involved in isolation. In 
that case a Japanese victory in China would mean new 
conquests and new wars from which in the end this 
country could not keep aloof. A long-drawn-out struggle 
in China, which is more likely, would mean many more 
incidents like the Panay affair which might draw us into 
war with Japan. 

George Soule, editor of the New Republic, argued that 
collective action could not be successful unless it made 
possible the shipping of large quantities of arms and mili- 
tary supplies to China, or prevent Japan from receiving 
essential military supplies, or both. But the use of either 
of these methods would probably result in a world war 
which would be far more calamitous than the present war 
in China. Therefore, the United States should enforce 
the neutrality laws as the one means of keeping out of war. 

But both collective security and isolation through neu- 
trality seem “wholly impracticable” to Maxwell S. Stew- 
art, associate editor of the Nation. He believes that a 
consumers’ boycott of Japanese goods, particularly silk, 
is the one practicable method since it does not depend on 
securing agreements of several governments in regard to 
collective action and does not involve the dangers of uni- 
lateral action. Japan lacks many of the raw materials 
essential for carrying on war. Since she cannot obtain 
these on credit, as was done in the World War, foreign 


exchange must be secured by selling her own products 
abroad. A boycott of silk, of which 85 per cent comes to 
this country, will make it increasingly difficult for Japan 
to secure such exchange. The boycott is already interna- 
tional in scope. If it can be made really effective, it is 
certain to cripple Japan’s military efficiency after a time. 

Rear Admiral Yates Stirling, Jr., declared that the real 
solution is to make our fleet in the Pacific strong enough 
and sufficiently mobile to protect the nation’s interest not 
only in the eastern Pacific but in all areas of that ocean. 
When we are strong on the seas of the Pacific, Japan’s 
truculent attitude toward us will cease. It is our naval 
weakness in the western Pacific that has given an opening 
for the contempt of all things American now apparently 
felt by the Japanese military and naval forces. A navy 
at least twice the size of Japan’s in all categories, includ- 
ing air forces, is the minimum we should be satisfied to 
accept as final. While this would cost more than two 
billion dollars, if it would avert a war in the Pacific, or in 
the event of war would give assurances of victory, then 
the price would seem insignificant. 


The National Health Survey 

The findings of a national health survey in 1935-1936 
by the United States Public Health Service, recently re- 
leased, are an important contribution to public health data. 
No comprehensive analysis of national health problems 
was possible from the regularly compiled records because 
local, state, and federal health departments collect data 
principally on births, deaths, and a limited list of com- 
municable diseases. 

“The major specific objectives of the Health Survey 
were to determine (1) the incidence and nature of serious 
disabling illnesses—those lasting seven consecutive days 
or longer—during a 12-month period among a nationally 
representative population, (2) the duration of such ill- 
nesses, (3) medical care received, (4) the number and 
type of serious accidents, and impairments resulting from 
accidents, (5) the prevalence and type of chronic condi- 
tions, orthopedic defects, blindness and deafness, (6) the 
prevalence and kind of disabling illness on the day of the 
visit, (7) the utilization of certain medical and public 
health facilities such as health clinics, tuberculosis sana- 
toria, and public health nursing services, (8) the relation 
between disease and social, economic and other conditions 
such as income, employment status, occupation, housing 
conditions, education, age, sex and color, (9) mortality 
in relation to income and other social and economic cir- 
cumstances.” Only some of the data elicited can be 
quoted here. 
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The survey was financed as a work relief project and 
the canvassing staff was drawn from those on the relief 
rolls who could be trained for the work. A house-to-house 
canvass was made of some 800,000 families, including 
2,800,000 persons in 84 cities and 23 rural areas of 19 
states. Careful training of the enumerators, a vigorous 
publicity campaign and the cooperation of public officials 
and community organizations resulted in the compliance 
of 98.5 per cent of the families asked to give information. 
It is believed that the sample was sufficiently large and 
diverse to give a fair indication of the incidence of dis- 
eases throughout the nation. 

The families were classified as relief and non-relief 
families and those not on relief were grouped into income 
classes. “Families with annual incomes under $1,000 
represented about 40 per cent of the surveyed group; 65 
per cent of the canvassed population was in families with 
annual incomes under $1,500, and 80 per cent, in families 
with incomes under $2,000. Almost one half of the low- 
est income class had been in receipt of relief during the 
year 1935. In summary, two of every five persons sur- 
veyed were in families of the lowest income group (income 
under $1,000), the proportion being the same for the mid- 
dle income group (income between $1,000 and $2,000) ; 
while only one in five persons was found in the class with 
an annual family income in excess of $2,000.” They were 
also classified as white and colored families. 

It is estimated that on each day of the winter months 
6,000,000 persons are unable to work on account of sick- 
ness, injury or gross physical impairment resulting from 
disease or accident. “Applied to communities of varying 
size, this estimate represents some 200 persons sick each 
winter day in a town of 5,000 population, 4,500 sick in a 
city of medium size (100,000 population), and 22,000 sick 
in a large city of 500,000 population.” 

“|. . Old persons 65 years of age and over had the 
highest proportion of sick, about one in every eight of the 
aged being disabled on the day of the survey; youth was 
found to be the healthiest age, the proportion of sick in 
this age group (15-24) being only one in 40. In child- 
hood, however, the proportion was higher, the rate being 
about the same as that for adults of the working ages, 
between 25 and 65 years.” 


Computing the frequency and severity of disabling ill- 
ness of one week or more during a 12-month period, the 
investigators find that for the population as a whole 172 
persons per 1,000 are disabled for a week or longer. This 
is to be regarded as a minimum because illnesses of less 
than one week are not included. For persons under 15 
years the rate was 232 per 1,000, for those 15 to 64 years 
144 per 1,000, and for those 65 years and over 265 per 
1,000. 

It is also estimated that because of illness close to 1% 
billion days are lost annually from work at home or in in- 
dustry. The severity rate is an estimated annual duration 
of 57 days per case. For those under 15 years the rate 
is 26 days, 15 to 64 years 63 days and 65 years and over 
123 days. 


The estimated disability rate per person per year for 
those sick one week (i.e., one six-day period) or longer is 
9.8 days. For those under 15 years the rate is 6 days, 
15 to 64 years 9.1 days and 65 years and over 32.6 days. 
“The average case of disabling illness due to a chronic 
disease resulted in 138 days of disability—almost two and 
pne-half times as long as the average duration per case 
of illness of all causes... . 


“We find, then, that chronic disease alone accounts for 
more than six of the total of 10 days of incapacity from 
disabling illness experienced by the average person in a 
year. The respiratory diseases account for one day of 
disability per person; next in order of importance are in- 
fectious diseases and accidents, each with a rate of seven- 
tenths of a day per person.” 


RELATION TO INCOME 


Furthermore, for the lowest income group, “it is ap- 
parent that inadequate diet, poor housing, the hazards of 
occupation and the instability of the labor market create 
immediate health problems.” In this as in previous sur- 
veys it was discovered that the frequency of illness is 
highest among the poor. “Illnesses disabling for one week 
or longer in a 12-month period occurred among families 
on relief at a rate 57 per cent higher than among families 
with annual incomes of $3,000 and over. Considering 
illnesses broadly classified by cause, it was found that the 
highest frequency rates observed for both acute and 
chronic illness were those of the population on relief; for 
acute illness, the excess for the relief group was 47 
per cent, for chronic illness, 87 per cent, compared with 
the rates for the highest income class. During the survey 
year, two persons on relief were disabled for one week 
or longer by chronic illness for every person in the middle 
and highest income groups.” The data also indicate that 
“persons in families just above the relief level (income 
under $1,000) experienced an illness rate lower than the 
relief population, but 17 per cent higher than the rate for 
the highest income class. The major part of this excess 
was due to the greater frequency of chronic illness, for 
which the rate was 42 per cent higher than that in families 
with incomes in excess of $3,000.” 

The survey disclosed that “one in 250 family heads in 
the comfortable income group was not seeking work be- 
cause of chronic disability. In non-relief families with 
incomes under $1,000, the ratio was one in 33, while in 
relief families, one in every 20 family heads was unable 
to seek work because of disability. Loss of employability 
through illness places a burden on wage-earners of low 
income families which results in their concentration among 
the dependent.” Furthermore, “the average case of dis- 
abling chronic illness among persons in relief families was 
63 per cent longer in duration than the average case in 
the group with incomes of $3,000 and over. Coupled with 
the higher frequency of chronic illness in the relief group, 
this gives rise to an annual per capita volume of disability 
in the relief group that is three times as great as among 
the upper income families—11.9 days as compared with 
3.9 days per person. 

“The relatively high severity of chronic illness in fami- 
lies just above the relief level is also notable. Thus, the 
non-relief group with income under $1,000 showed a vol- 
ume of disability over twice that in the highest income 
group,.and families with incomes between $1,000 and 
$2,000 had a disability rate from chronic illness that was 
over 20 per cent higher than that in the upper income 
families.” 


The relation of income to medical care is indicated by 
the fact that “the proportion of cases not receiving care 
was 17 per cent for families with incomes in excess of 
$3,000 ; among relief families, 30 per cent of the cases re- 
ceived no care by a physician, the proportion for non- 
relief families with incomes under $1,000 being 28 per 
cent.” It should be noted “that a relatively large volume 
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of medical care was provided with the aid of federal relief 
funds in 1935, the approximate survey year. In the fall 
of 1935, federal subsidies for medical relief were discon- 
tinued.” 

About one per cent of the sick among the relief popula- 
tion “received bedside care from a private duty nurse, 
compared with 12 per cent in families with incomes of 
$3,000 and over. A higher proportion of illnesses among 
persons on relief received care from a visiting nurse— 
13 per cent, as compared with approximately three per cent 
for families with incomes in excess of $3,000. However, 
the higher volume of visiting nurse service received by 
relief and low income families in no sense compensates for 
their relatively low volume of continuous bedside nursing 
care, a type of nursing service which is indicated for cer- 
tain severe types of illness.” 

Finally, “on the basis.of hospital cases per person (both 
sick and well), the surveyed relief population received 
hospitalization at an annual rate of 63 cases per 1,000 
persons, as compared with a rate of 45 per 1,000 persons 
in families with incomes of $3,000 and over. However, 
when hospital cases were related to the number of disabling 
illnesses, it was found that the proportion of hospitalized 
cases among the relief population was somewhat lower 
than that in families with incomes of $3,000 and over. 
The lowest proportion of hospitalized cases observed was 
that for non-relief families with incomes under $1,000. 
In this group, 24 per cent. of all disabling illnesses were 
hospitalized as compared with 30 per cent for families in 
the highest income class.” 

However, preliminary analysis of the data on hospital 
care “indicates that the relatively large average volume of 
hospital care received by relief and low income families 
prevails only in the large cities of 100,000 population and 
over. In cities with a population between 25,000 and 
100,000, 20 per cent of the disabling illnesses in the relief 
population were hospitalized, compared with a ratio of 
29 per cent for families in the highest income class. In 
the small cities of less than 25,000 population, the defi- 
ciency of hospitalization for the relief group was even 
more marked, 15 per cent of the disabling illnesses re- 
ceiving hospitalization, compared with 29 per cent for 
families with incomes in excess of $3,000. These results 
reflect the greater inadequacy of free hospital facilities in 
the smaller communities.” 


Religion Among College Students 


The results of a study on the extent to which college 
students are affiliated with or prefer the various denomi- 
nations of the church were announced on December 26, 
1937, by the Council of Church Boards of Education, 
Washington, D.C. Information was received from 1,340 
institutions of higher education, or 91.9 per cent of the 
total number, having 828,071 students. 

The 10 denominations having the largest number of stu- 
dents were: “Methodist, 156,423; Roman Catholic, 
122,786; Baptist, 99,219; Presbyterian, 88,473; Congre- 
gational-Christian, 48,354; Protestant Episcopal, 44,729; 
Lutheran, 38,339; Hebrew, 32,405; Disciples of Christ, 
re Christian Science, 12,282; Latter Day Saints. 

In 1,171 of the institutions, having 730,632 of the total 
of 828,071 students, 88.3 per cent of the students expressed 
a definite religious preference. Of the remaining number 
(11.7 per cent) 5.5 per cent had no preference. Concern- 
ing 6.2 per cent, the school had no information on this 
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point. Twenty-four institutions in nine states indicated 
that it was illegal to inquire into the religious preferences 
of students. 

The Council declares that “while we do not know what 
percentage of the students are actually members of the 
churches, there is every reason to believe that a large per- 
centage of those expressing a preference are in actual 
affiliation with some church.” 

Although the Council does not deny “dangerous influ- 
ences at work in some institutions” it does affirm “that 
college youth have not lost their faith as some would have 
us believe.” 

Furthermore, it is admitted “that going to college causes 
a radical change in childish views and that during the 
sophomore year there is a distinct tendency away from 
religion in contrast to the situation in the freshman year. 
On the other hand, during the junior and senior years 
there appears to be a return to or more interest in re- 
ligion and religious activities. 

“The evidence of this survey abundantly supports the 
conclusion that, if students are not interested in the ser- 
vices of the church and in religious service, most of the 
disinterest started before they went to college and 
university.” 

The fact that such a large percentage express a prefer- 
ence and that college students are the potential leaders in 
all walks of life suggests, the Council believes, that the 
churches should awaken “to the opportunity which the 
campus offers.” 

Furthermore, the Council declares that “Christian youth 
molded into leaders will determine the survival of many 
institutions held dear to the American heart. . . . The 
church’s interest in these youth as they go to the Ameri- 
can campus will determine to a large degree the status of 
a Christian culture and civilization here and America’s 
leadership in the world.” ; 


Efficiency Under the Six-Hour Day 


The Waverly Press, Baltimore, Md., has been experi- 
menting with the six-hour day and its effect on efficiency. 
The utility of this work period was predicated on the 
elimination of the second warming-up period after lunch 
and on the reduction of fatigue by shorter hours of work. 

Obviously, if production could be increased sufficiently 
a higher wage rate per hour could be paid and the work- 
ers’ earnings could be as much or more than for the eight- 
hour day. In order to give incentive for this result a 
schedule of bonus payments was devised which would 
increase the basic rate of pay by as much as 36 per cent. 

In the composing room, those engaged in repetitive work 
increased their production from 15 to 30 per cent under 
the six-hour day, while the records of some individuals 
having varied work dropped more than 30 per cent below 
normal. Furthermore, when the length of the day had 
to be extended because of production needs the whole 
tempo was disturbed. In numerous cases the individual’s 
pace was slower throughout the day than normally. Ap- 
parently the anticipation of a longer work period influenced 
the rate at which each task was done. This increased 
the labor cost per task. 

Among the monotype keyboard operators, whose work 
is subject to fewer variations, the six-hour day resulted in 
an average increase in efficiency over the longer period of 
nearly 20 per cent. 

The immediate effect of the introduction of the six-hour 
day was to decrease production, and errors were practi- 
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cally doubled. However, adjustment eventually occurred 
and the attitude of the workers in the department is now 
so favorable to the six-hour day that it provides a sound 
motivation for greater efficiency. 

To facilitate efficiency, rest periods at regular intervals 
were instituted, a new keyboard room was built with 
sound-absorbing Celotex, cubicles were constructed for 
further reduction of noise and elimination of distraction. 
Greater efficiency and fewer errors resulted. 

The general result has been to emphasize the utility of 
the shorter work day under certain conditions, the impor- 
tance of rest periods, and to establish a much more agree- 
able situation for the workers. Such experiments are im- 
portant not only economically, but as aids in conserving 
human values. 


Free Speech for Unemployed in lowa 


The significance of having a group of citizens who are 
alert in counteracting efforts to infringe upon civil liberties 
is indicated by the fact that as a result of a protest by the 
Iowa Committee of the Civil Liberties Union the super- 
visors of Dickinson County recently rescinded their order 
to cut off relief from any recipient who made any compaint. 


"Coffee Destruction” 


“Despite the widely heralded change in Brazil’s coffee 
policy, announced at the end of the last October, figures 
received yesterday by the New York Coffee and Sugar 
Exchange reveal that during the last half of December 
the Brazilian government destroyed 418,000 bags of coffee. 
During the entire month of November, 811,000 bags were 
heaped on the bonfire. Coincident with the announce- 
ment of a changed coffee policy, brought about by the loss 
of export markets, the coffee trade of the world expected 
that destruction by Brazil would slowly come to a halt; 
therefore the reported burnings since that time have been 
watched with great interest. From these latest figures 
it would appear that Brazil is determined to complete the 
1937-38 program agreed upon, which provides for the 
destruction of about 20,000,000 bags of surplus coffee. 
Since July 1, last, 9,248,000 bags have been burned, bring- 
ing the grand total for six and one-half years to 56,729,000 
bags.” —The New York Times, January 12, 1938. (Re- 
printed by permission.) 


The Ethics of Finance 


The following paragraph, published under the heading 
of “The Erie” by Edward J. Conlon, on the financial page 
of the New York Times, January 9, 1938, in the column 
called “Along Wall Street,” is reprinted by permission : 

“The unexpected announcement on Monday that the 
Erie Railroad had defaulted on the Jan. 1 interest due on 
five of its bond issues added another gloomy page to the 
unhappy history of the road. Time was when the Erie, 
which traces its lineage back to 1832, was a prosperous 
carrier. But that was before Daniel Drew, who liked to 
refer to himself as a Wall Street ‘speckilator,’ got control 
of the road at the time of the Civil War and proceeded to 
milk it dry. After Drew’s death, in 1879, heroic efforts 
were made at various times to salvage the Erie. The road 
went through reorganization in the early Eighteen Nine- 
ties, but it never paid a dividend on the common stock ; the 
burden of supporting the debt piled up by Drew was 
onerous. It is interesting to note that some of the bond 


issues that went into default last week were marketed in 
oa last century to pay for the depredations of Daniel 
rew.” 


In the Current Periodicals 
Current History (New York). February, 1938. 


Cousins, Norman, associate editor of Current History. “Food 
for the Trust-Busters.” The Federal Trade Commission has pre- 
pared a report on a new food trust, which has not been printed 
because of opposition in Congress. It finds that the members of 
this trust have not only broken the antitrust laws but also give the 
farmer “the low price that the monopolies decide he shall be 
given” while the consumer pays high prices. These monopolistic 
groups control “not only dairying but beef products, wheat, corn, 
and cotton. A direct relation is found between the existence and 
growth of this trust and the increased hardship of the farmer in 
recent years.” Control of the dairy industry is “rapidly passing 
into the hands of a few giant distributors and meat packers.” 
Two companies dominate the meat industries. The Commission 
sums up its report by saying, “The progressive enlargement of a 
few predominant enterprises has gone so far that, in financial 
strength and in numbers of persons subject to their control, the 
largest concerns exceed some state governments.” 


Nomad, Max. “Underground Europe.”—‘“. . . Underground 
Russia is now a cowed, disorganized, and atomized army.” In 
Italy the Socialists and Communists have formed a “united front,” 
although there are several independent groups “using the old sets 
of radical political terminology.” Giustizia e Liberta, published 
weekly in Paris by a group of emigrés, is smuggled into Italy. 
Germany has, next to Italy, “the greatest variety of underground 
parties and groups, with the regular Socialist and Communist par- 
ties holding first place as far as membership and number of pub- 
lications are concerned.” Relations between the different organi- 
zations are more strained than in Italy. The “suppression of all 
political parties has been carried out in a ‘totalitarian’ manner” 
in Greece, Turkey, Austria, and Portugal. In Austria an “under- 
ground mass movement” has been created by the Socialists who 
are in the main faithful to the old leaders. Fascist organizations 
also work underground in non-Fascist countries. Most influential 
of these are the Austrian Nazis who are “subsidized, armed and 
directed by the ruling party of Germany.” Organizations “with 
Fascist tendencies” are active in “all the ‘succession states’ of 
Central and Eastern Europe.” 


Survey Graphic (New York). February, 1938. 


Lehman, Herbert H., governor of New York State. “Parole in 
a Progressive State.’—Parole means that the convict “leaves 
prison by privilege, not by right. He is subject to arrest and im- 
prisonment, without trial, for infraction of the parole regulations, 
because he never legally has been removed from the custody of 
the warden of the institution to which the court committed him.” 
The only alternative to parole is “to keep the convicts in prison 
until the expiration of a fixed mandatory sentence and then turn 
them loose unguarded, unsupervised and uncontrolled.” There is 
“vast room for improvement in the parole system” but it is “the 
soundest and wisest system so far devised.” 


The Atlantic. January, 1938. 


Slichter, Sumner H. “Collective Bargaining at Work.’—Pro- 
fessor Slichter examines the requisites for successful collective 
bargaining. He finds no serious objection to making unions 
suable at law “provided all unincorporated associations are made 
suable.” But this is unimportant. The real responsibility re- 
quired is an understanding that wages and employment depend 
on company prosperity. The “business type of leadership” is 
needed in unions but can rise only as need for militant tactics 
subsides. 

Collective bargaining is “a business problem, a problem of 
selling labor” greatly complicated in a world of business cycles. 
Its success will depend on “whether employers and trade-unions 
do a good job at keeping the price of labor adjusted to other 
prices.” For “if mistakes in fixing the price of labor produce .. . 
unemployment . . . collective bargaining may destroy itself.” 
However, with both buyers and sellers organized, each is a 
check upon the other and “trade-unions cannot escape discovering 
that high wages can only be the result of prosperous industry.” 


(Printed in U. S. A.) 
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